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THE AIMS AND METHODS OF INTRODUCTION COURSES 
A QUESTIONNAIRE 


N this age, when nearly every discipline has achieved its own par- 
ticular pedagogy and has become self-conscious and, in a meas- 
ure, revised in terms of educational method, philosophy has almost 
escaped. Whether it is because philosophy is not among the high 
school disciplines, or because it is not popular enough, or because its 
canons are regarded as all its own and mysteriously apart, it is at 
any rate true that the pedagogical series yet lacks a ‘‘ How to Study 
and Teach Philosophy’’ to match the history and mathematies 
methodologies. 

It may be that it will do philosophy no earthly good to come to 
pedagogical self-consciousness ; but there is only one way to find out 
—unless one has a truly shameless aprioristic conscience. And it is 
with philosophy as it is with most other subjects: the more elemen- 
tary courses present the most harassing problems and are worthy 
of first attention. Of these elementary courses, the one that most 
obtrudes itself, because of its frankly experimental character, is the 
course whose purpose is avowedly and exclusively introductory. 
Whether a special course of this sort should be given at all is still 
a mooted question; and that the aims and methods of such a course 
are still highly problematical is evidenced by the increasing number of 
text-books for such courses, each one written largely under the im- 
pression that the others are unsatisfactory. Here, at least, is a prob- 
lem upon which educational method must have its say: it is enlight- 
ened pedagogy alone that is to decide whether such a course should 
be given and what shall be the method of its presentation. Such 
philosophic pedagogy will be the product mainly of the reflective ex- 
perience of numbers of teachers. It is important that we know just 
what that experience is. 

Last year the Western Philosophical Association at its spring 
meeting devoted a special session to the consideration of the aims and 
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methods of introduction courses in philosophy.1 Unusual interest 
was aroused in the problems raised, and it was unanimously decided 
to pursue the subject further through an investigation which would 
aim to enlist the active cooperation of a considerable number of 
teachers of philosophy in representative colleges and universities of 
this country. For this investigation a committee was appointed.* 
A questionnaire was prepared, through which it was hoped to ob- 
tain light with regard to the prevalence of courses specifically intro- 
ductory, their precise aims, and their methods, both formal and con- 
tentual ; besides which any other suggestions concerning the pedagogy 
of introduction courses were invited. 

The results of this investigation proved to be thoroughly worth 
while. Replies were received from most of the leading colleges and 
universities—from thirty-five institutions in all, twelve of which 
were state universities. As a rule, the questions were answered in 
eareful detail; and suggestions beyond the answers to specific ques- 
tions were often appended. The committee concluded its work with 
a brief report to the Association at its meeting last December. Since 
then, however, those who had been members of this committee agreed 
that it might be profitable for some one to go over the replies care- 
fully, with a view to a digest which might be of essential interest to 
teachers of philosophy in general. This task was handed over to the 
writer, who herewith presents the results of his review, together with 
such comments as have seemed to him worth while. 


TI. PREVALENCE OF COURSES IN THE INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 


More than two thirds of the departments represented in the re- 
plies offer a special course in the introduction to philosophy. The 
omission of the course is not restricted to the smaller colleges; thus, 
one is led to conclude that its omission is not merely a matter of 
economy, but of principle. For instance, no course under this specific 
title is offered at Harvard, Yale, Minnesota, California, or Stanford. 
Five of the departments that omit the course express themselves as 
doubtful concerning the advisability of offering it. Two departments 
have discontinued the course, one because it seemed the least im- 
portant in a crowded curriculum, and one because it had not proved 
a successful method. A member of this latter department writes: 
‘Tt is not and in my judgment never can be a satisfactory method 
of introducing a student to the subject.’’ 


1See ‘‘The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Western Philosophical Associa- 
tion,’’ reported by Bernard C. Ewer, in this JOURNAL, Vol. VII., pp. 426-428. 

?This committee consisted of Messrs. Bernard C. Ewer, Edgar L. Hinman, 
and the writer. 
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Of course all the institutions represented have introductory 
courses of some kind. For instance, the chairman of the division of 
philosophy in one of our most important universities writes that the 
division offers no single course in the introduction to philosophy, and 
that it virtually accepts the principle that it is better to provide dif- 
ferent methods of approach that may suit men with different inter- 
ests and equipment. The usual elementary courses serve this pur- 
pose. 

The important facts to note are that less than one third of the 
departments represented do not offer a special course in the intro- 
duction to philosophy ; that the majority of those that fail to offer it 
express no conviction against it; that of the few that do, only one has 
tried it; and that nearly all those that omit it make attempts to intro- 
duce the student in some other specific and systematic way, a sum- 
mary account of which will be given later under a discussion of 
methods. 


II. THe Atm or A COURSE IN THE INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 


The answers reveal three main aims: first, the introduction of the 
student to philosophic thinking of his own; second, to the problems 
of philosophy; third, to the historic systems. A small number 
(eight) think the three aims equally fundamental. Two of these 
think that the order of the fulfilling of these aims should be three, 
two, one, in the above enumeration. Few are willing to omit any 
one of these aims, and these few omit the introduction to historic 
systems, save, in some cases, as a means. Only one makes this latter 
aim primary. Among the rest, opinion is about evenly divided be- 
tween the first and second aims as fundamental, with a slight tend- 
eney to emphasize philosophic thinking of the student’s own. To 
quote a particularly thoughtful reply from a department in one of 
our best New England colleges: ‘‘I feel strongly that the courses 
should aim above all else to make thinkers out of the men, to make 
them men able and anxious to think their way through knotty prob- 
lems, and to give them a desire to get at the truth and an open- 
mindedness towards any evidence bearing on the problems, and if 
they get these things, it is a matter of secondary importance what 
they know of philosophy (7. e., how much)—for time will remedy 
that lack of quantity—and also what philosophy they believe; for 
success in attaining the results just mentioned as desirable will 
guarantee the quality of their product.”’ 

Of those who emphasize the aim as the introducing of the stu- 
dent to the problems of philosophy, a number lay stress upon the 
problems ‘‘as they present themselves to thinkers to-day’’ or ‘‘in re- 
lation to present-day attitudes and tendencies.”’ 
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One reply adds an aim not named above: the preparation of the 
student to enter into the spirit of the great literatures. 


III. THe PREFERABLE METHOD FOR INTRODUCING STUDENTS TO 
PHILOSOPHY 


There are six chief methods suggested, which will be discussed 
in the order of their preference. 

1. Through the History of Philosophy.—A majority (twenty- 
four) name the history of philosophy as an indispensable part of the 
means whereby the student shall be introduced to philosophy, and all 
but three of these emphasize it as of chief importance. Thirteen of 
the twenty-four consider the history of philosophy an all-sufficient 
method, the rest preferring to supplement it:in various ways, the way 
most frequently mentioned being the discussion of the special philo- 
sophical problems for their own sakes—especially the problems of 
the present day, which saves the student from a sense of remoteness 
and, in some degree, meets the objection of one who writes that he 
does not prefer the history of philosophy as a method because ‘‘it is 
too likely to detach the student from the problems of present-day 
civilization.’’ 

Some of the departments that prefer the historical method are 
among those that were recorded above as having no special course 
in the introduction to philosophy. A member of a department of 
this sort, with definite objections to a special introduction course, 
strongly defends the historical method thus: ‘‘ Assuming that the 
proper introductory course is the historical one, it should teach the 
student to do some philosophical thinking on his own account, and 
to get possession of himself through familiarizing himself with the 
fundamental categories of thought as these have emerged in the 
course of the development of philosophy. I am firmly convinced, as 
the result of my own experience, that no other way of approach can 
equal the historical in accomplishing these purposes. The aim is of 
course never simply to present views that others have held at a cer- 
tain time, but always to awaken and stimulate the student’s own 
powers of reflection by helping him to live through the historical 
movement. Any independent introduction is sure to be partial and 
one-sided. It is not possible entirely to escape from this danger 
even by means of the historical course, but at least the student has a 
better opportunity to get a first-hand acquaintance with the different 
points of view which have together contributed to bring philosophy 
to its present stage.’’ 

Some replies emphasize the fact that the vast majority of stu- 
dents come to the study of philosophy with no realization of its prob- 
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lems. These problems have to be made real, and the history of their 
actual rise is indispensable for this purpose. That the history may 
genuinely accomplish this result, it is suggested that the main aim 
should be to present the more fundamental advances made toward 
a theory of the world and life in such a way that they seem progres- 
sive answers or approximations, rather than mere speculations. One, 
who has made a signal success of the historical mode of introduction, 
advises that it is an excellent principle to lay down at the beginning 
of such a course that the views represented by the historical philos- 
ophers were absolutely convincing to those who held them, and that 
until one is able to feel the plausibility of the doctrines presented, he 
is in no position to criticize them. ‘‘ All this means of course that the 
older philosophies live on in contemporaneous thinking, and that no 
view, however crude, fails to find its counterpart in the thinking of 
each one who is undertaking to get possession of himself.’’ 

It is almost the unanimous opinion of those who favor the histor- 
ical method that generous use should be made of the sources: in this 
connection, the texts of Descartes, Locke, and Berkeley are most 
frequently mentioned as of special value to the beginner. 

The few who advance reasons against the historical method agree 
in insisting that the history of philosophy should follow and not pre- 
cede a somewhat systematic treatment of the problems of philosophy. 
It is objected that unless this is done the student is ‘‘too raw’’ to 
erasp the significance of the history, which, at any rate, is more val- 
uable to him after he has come face to face with some of the problems 
for himself. 4: 

This leads us to a consideration of the method next in favor. ~ 

2. Through the Problems of Philosophy Considered in Them- 
selves—While only six consider the discussion of the problems of 
philosophy an all-sufficient introduction, it is most frequently men- 
tioned as auxiliary to other methods, especially the historical. One, 
who favors the historical method for the less mature, is convinced that 
to those who are equal to it, it proves more stimulating than the his- 
torical courses. There is a general insistence that the problems shall 
be presented in connection with present-day issues and solutions, and 
that they should first emerge through a Socratic questioning of the 
student’s own attitudes toward life.* As a typical reply puts it: 
‘‘Introduce the student to philosophy through his stock on hand. 
Begin where the students are and grow into philosophy with them. 
Drag the problems out of them; they are already infected.’’ 

3. Through Science: Its Generalizations and Presuppositions.— 
No one considers this, taken by itself, a good mode of approach for 


® See article on ‘‘ Hegel’s Conception of an Introduction to Philosophy,’’ by 
J. W. Hudson, in this JouRNAL, Vol. VI., pp. 345 ff. 
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the average class, although some think it commendable for students 
with specifically scientific preparation. Nevertheless, as many as 
twelve deem it a valuable auxiliary method. The advantages most 
stressed include that of enabling the teacher to show the inevitable- 
ness of the philosophic task and at the same time to distinguish this 
task in aim and method from that of the sciences. Another merit of 
the approach through an examination of the presuppositions of sci- 
ence is felt to be the opening of an attractive and easy way to the 
problems of epistemology. 

The objections to this method are more outspoken and specific 
than to any of the others discussed. They group themselves into 
four main criticisms. First, it is alleged that students are not at the 
outset interested in the presuppositions of science; second, their 
knowledge of the sciences is too limited, except in isolated cases: for 
the special student in the sciences, who would be qualified, rarely 
cares anything about philosophy; third, the problems aroused by 
science soon suffer from abstractness ; fourth, to quote the reply of a 
noted psychologist and authority on the mind of the youth, ‘‘This is 
the very worst method, for it brings precocity and conceit.’ 

4. Through Literature—While only one reply mentions as a 
purpose the introduction of the student to the great literatures, a 
little over a third lay some stress upon it as a valuable means among 
others, especially if used judiciously and discriminatingly. Its specific 
use, according to several, is to relate the history of philosophy to the 
total life of a people; according to others, its value is in furnishing 
material and food for thought along the line of special problems 
under discussion. One reply mentions as being of worth for intro- 
ductory purposes a course on philosophical ideas in the English liter- 
ature of the nineteenth century, starting with Pope for a back- 
ground. This reply adds that the vast advantage is that the topics 
mean something to the student at once; moreover, they furnish ac- 
cess to any philosophical question one may care to raise, and the prob- 
lems need not be carried out any further than the class can stand. 
The writer of this reply, however, considers such a course as merely 
auxiliary. 

Several feel that the introduction through the great literatures 
can best be made in conjunction with the history of philosophy. One 
reply, representative of this conviction, is of such interest and worth 
that I quote from it at length: 


The best ‘‘find’’ in the history of philosophy for me is to begin with 
Oriental literatures, with enough copies of some of the best things in the depart- 
mental library, so that the students can browse and make selections of things they 
like in their notes. The order used is: Confucius, Mencius, Lao Tse, the Vedas, 
Brahmanas Upanishads (the six systems, cursorily, in outline), Buddhism, Persia, 
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Egypt. Then, later, in its proper place, Hebrew literature and Jesus. Among 
the advantages are: a world-view; the possible historic setting of some of the 
Greek conceptions; a larger conception of the continuity of life and thought; 
and, most of all, an escape once for all from the false notion that ‘‘ philosophy’’ 
consists in a lot of ‘‘systems’’ just. Philosophy has certainly drawn more 
historically, and does still, from ethics, poetry, religion, and the like than from 
science and logic. Philosophy is man’s attempt to formulate to himself his sense 
of worth (scientific, social, moral, esthetic), or his appreciation of meaning, or 
feeling of reality, and it is better and easier for students to catch first the verities 
in the great literatures of philosophy that are struggling to get themselves said, 
and then to formulate them into systematie statements so far as possible. It is 
a shame to have students break their heads over conceptions and systems and 
imagine that is philosophy the first thing. It is a piece of good luck if they get 
through it all with a taste left for philosophy. 


A representative of one of our larger philosophy departments, 
who thinks that most modern ‘‘introductions’’ are written primarily 
for future special students of philosophy, and that they are apt to 
be too technical for the average student, expresses the desire for a 
source-book of good literary material. With many others who have 
had practical experience with the problem, he feels that the diffi- 
culty is that most of our philosophy is not simple and interesting 
enough (‘‘not literature enough’’) for the beginning student; while 
most literature is not philosophic enough—or is so diffuse that a be- 
ginner loses sight of the philosophical problem. 

Apart from the objection on the part of some that literature is 
‘*too thin’’ to introduce to philosophy with much success, the diffi- 
culty is raised that most of those who affect literature seem to be 
usually devoid of philosophic interest. Another still more impor- 
tant objection is that while it is easy to get students to take literary 
courses in philosophy, they do not produce any adequate preparation 
for more advanced work. 

One’s total impression after reading the replies under this head 
is that we have not paid enough attention to the use of the great 
literatures as an auxiliary mode of introduction to evaluate it ade- 
quately, and that here is a field in which some one might do some 
really needful intensive work with regard to both sources and 
methods. 

5. Through Kulturgeschichte—Several, who prefer a historical 
approach, do not care to narrow the student to the history of tech- 
nical philosophy, but wish vitally to relate that history to Kultur- 
geschichte, 1. e., the evolution of science, morality, art, religion, and 
political life——in short, the history of institutions. This is. to pre- 
vent the student from getting the impression that, either historically 
or systematically, ‘‘philosophy is simply a clever and surprising 
species of intellectual gymnastics performed in vacuo,’’ and also 
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to lead him to philosophy through familiar highways. Some, who 
do not prefer the history of philosophy at all, or only secondarily, as 
a mode of introduction, nevertheless are convinced that philosophy 
ean best be made to emerge from a consideration of the metaphysical 
implications of the history of institutions. Some very thoughtful 
replies were received on this somewhat untried method—replies that 
lead one to feel that, in the right hands, it would be highly successful, 
at least in a supplementary way. In order to give a more detailed 
idea of this method, I quote from the reply of one who has tried it 
and made a success of it in connection with the history of philosophy 
proper: 

This introductory course should deal with the ‘‘natural’’ systems of peoples 
and ages rather than with the ‘‘artificial’’ systems developed by exceptional 
historic thinkers. A recent article in the JOURNAL‘ describes what I try to 
make my general history of philosophy—a history of the ideals of peoples, their 
origin and significance (a) to the peoples themselves and (b) to succeeding ages 
and peoples, especially to us. I always encourage the point of view of people, 
and even take up their problems for systematic discussion so far as the class 
seem inclined to it and time permits. In general, the relation of philosophical 
movements to the life of the times which produced them needs emphasis in an 
introductory course more than the content (conceptual or doctrinal) of the move- 
ments themselves. I agree with you that the philosophy involved in history is 
the best subject-matter for this introductory course, and have pursued it to such 
an extent in the past that the historical department has sometimes asked what 
I’m teaching my students! I emphasize everything bearing on the history of 
institutions and social organization—science in relation to industry, political 
organization, law, social customs and standards of moral judgment, the medieval 
church, educational devices and methods, historical events such as the wars with 
Philip, the conquests of Alexander, the fall of Rome with barbarian invasions, 
the rise and significance of the Holy Roman Empire, etc., using all the informa- 
tion students gather from other courses—so far as possible.® 


6. Through the Religious Interest —The experience of several 
leads them to believe that the best way to a realization of the mean- 
ing of philosophy is through the religious interest. Through this, 
they find, is best reached the life and thinking of the majority. Of 
the six who mention this mode of approach, none rely upon it alone. 
Five combine it with the historic, scientific, and literary approaches. 
One finds that ‘‘ comparing the religious with the scientific point of 
view creates thinking and forces the student to see the necessity for 
intelligent opinion.’’ 

7. Other Methods——Two other modes of approach are named. 
Three mention logic without comment and one expresses a preference 

*“*An Introduction to Philosophy through the Philosophy in History,’’ by 
J. W. Hudson, in this JouRNAL, Vol. VII., pp. 569 ff. 

5 See also ‘‘The Aims of an Introductory Course in Philosophy,’’ by Edgar 


L. Hinman, in this JOURNAL, Vol. VII., pp. 561 ff., an article in general sympathy 
with the above method. 
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for the problems of sociology as revealing the necessity for a rational 
basis, and epistemology as showing the possibility and character of 
such a basis. Three mention psychology as a desirable prerequisite 
for the introductory course. Several feel that the mode of approach 
depends very largely upon the teacher, or upon the character of the 
students, or upon both. 


An attempt was made by the writer to discover whether those 
who agree concerning the true aim of an introduction course tend 
toward any agreement in method. No such tendency was discern- 
ible, except in the instance of those who find that all the aims 
named are to be reckoned with, in which case the question of ends 
and means was merely relative and a matter of emphasis solely. 


IV. THe Use or A TEXxT-BOOK IN INTRODUCTION COURSES | 


Only seven of the thirty-five who replied deem a text-book un- 
desirable, and only three of these would rely wholly upon lectures 
and discussions. The other four prefer assigned readings from 
carefully selected sources. One writer objects to the use of a single 
text on the ground that it supplies the student with answers, so that 
he does not do the thinking for himself that is essential to his phi- 
losophizing. One department of a well-known eastern university 
writes that it uses none of the elementary text-books written espe- 
cially for the classroom. 

Those who do rely wholly upon lectures and discussions feel that 


’ a book of any sort gets in the way of the student’s own thinking, 


one suggestion being that the student’s own experience is a sufficient 
text to yield him a modicum of first-hand philosophic thinking. 

But the conviction of the majority is unequivocally in favor of 
some kind of text, a conviction which, in general, is based upon 
the feeling that immature students in philosophy need a basis for 
discussion or ‘‘center of operations’’; that young students are used 
to quite definite tasks and require them; and that the text best 
directs the task and steadies the student’s work. One reason given 
in defense of a text is that students are helped by models to imitate 
critically. A number insist that the text should be used only in con- 
nection with sources. Many suggest (what has fortunately become a 
truism) that the text-book be used as a basis not of mere recitation 
but of active discussion. 

It is interesting to note that while the majority are in favor of 
the use of a text-book, over one third of these complain that they 
have found none that is satisfactory, although they have tried a 
number of the more popular introductions. The criticisms are not 
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explicit enough to be of any final value. Some think the current 
text-books too technical; others regard them as ‘‘not intelligible and 
concrete enough.’’ One reply suggests what is probably very near 
the truth: that, on account of the nature of the course, each teacher 
would have to write his own text-book if he wishes one thoroughly 
satisfactory to himself. One teacher practically follows this sug- 
gestion by conducting the course through the aid of a syllabus in the 
form of questions, which aims to bring the student in contact with 
the sources, to guide his reading, and to prepare him to assist in 
elass discussion by suggesting problems. 


V. CoNcLUSION 


First of all, the result of this questionnaire should not be taken 
for more than it purports to be—the more or less off-hand contribu- 
tion of thirty-five teachers of philosophy to a problem so little dis- 
cussed as yet that few have attained to critical convictions on the 
subject. Yet, while the answers give results that obviously are not 
final, they are of immense suggestive value both for those to whom 
the introduction course is a real problem and for those who wish a 
basis for further investigation. We have not yet fully realized how 
much might be gained for philosophy by the active and intelligent 
cooperation of its teachers, although our journals and associations 
are gradually awakening us to the new demands and opportunities 
of conference. 

There are two points upon which most of the replies agree, no 
matter what the emphasis of aim or method: one point relates to a 
pedagogical principle and the other to what philosophy should be 
made to mean to the student. First, most emphasize the imperative 
need of getting at the student’s point of view and of making phi- 
losophy emerge from that, instead of from any external ipsissima 
verba. To this end, much emphasis is laid upon generous and wisely 
directed discussion, the subjects of which shall be the problems of the 
class—always these rather than those of the teacher. To this same 
end, we are warned against ‘‘talking over the heads of our hearers’’ 
and are told that the one thing needful pedagogically is close per- 
sonal intercourse between the student and the instructor, in order to 
get at each man’s mind and to stimulate him to the formation of a 
eritical opinion of his own. Second, the replies emphasize the fact 
that philosophy shall be so taught that we shall avoid the danger of 
making it seem what too often it does seem—a thing of futility, an 
empty speculation. The problems of philosophy are to be made 
real, and for this purpose it is well constantly to refer to the vital 
issues of the present. Thus will philosophy be made a living thing 
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and assume its rightful place as part of the inmost life of him who is 
so fortunate as to find it. 


Jay Wiitut1am Hvupson. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 





THE NEW REALISM AND THE OLD! 


HE problems of philosophy fall naturally into four groups: 
(1) Problems of knowing; (2) problems of being; (3) prob- 
lems of acting; (4) problems of feeling. The subjects with which 
these problems deal comprise, respectively, epistemology, metaphys- 
ics, ethics, and esthetics. Epistemology is itself concerned with two 
fairly distinct types of problems: (1) the functional problem of the 
criteria of truth and the way of attaining it; (2) the structural prob- 
lem of the nature of knowledge and the relation of the knower to the 
known. Discussion of the functional problem of epistemology has 
given us such doctrines and attitudes as mysticism, rationalism, em- 
piricism, and pragmatism, which are so many theories as to how we 
should get our knowledge and how we should test its truth. Discus- 
sion of the second or structural problem of epistemology has given 
us the doctrines of naive realism, of dualistic realism, and of subjec- 
tivism, which are so many theories as to the nature of the relation of 
a knower to the objects known. These three epistemological theories, 
or rather types of theory (for there are, as we shall see, several 
variations of each), may be discussed pretty much on their own 
merits and in relative independence not only of metaphysical, 
ethical, and esthetical issues, but even of the epistemological prob- 
lems of the methodological or functional kind. In this paper I shall 
undertake to define the theories of naive realism, dualism, and sub- 
jectivism, as they appear to me, and to show how the difficulties in- 
herent in the first theory have led to the adoption of the second, and 
how that has been given up for the third, the futility of which, in its 
turn, has led to a revival of the first. 

The theory of naive realism is the most primitive of the theories 
under discussion. It conceives of objects as directly presented to 
consciousness and being precisely what they appear to be. Nothing 
intervenes between the knower and the world external to him. Ob- 
jects are not represented in consciousness by ideas; they are them- 
selves directly presented. This theory makes no distinction between 
seeming and being; things are just what they seem. Consciousness is 
thought of as analogous to a light which shines out through the 


1 Read at the tenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, December, 1910. 
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sense organs, illuminating the world outside the knower. There is in 
this naive view a complete disregard of the personal equation and of 
the elaborate mechanism underlying sense perception. In a world 
in which there was no such thing as error, this theory of the knowl- 
edge relation would remain unchallenged; but with the discovery of 
error and illusion comes perplexity. Dreams are probably the earliest 
phenomena of error to arouse the primitive mind from its dogmatic 
realism. How can a man lie asleep in his bed and at the same time 
travel to distant places and converse with those who are dead? How 
ean the events of the dream be reconciled with the events of waking 
experience? The first method of dealing with this type of error is to 
divide the real world into two realms, equally objective and equally 
external, but the one visible, tangible, and regular, the other more 
or less invisible, mysterious, and capricious. The soul after death, 
and sometimes during sleep, can enter the second of these realms. 
The objectified dreamland of the child and the ghostland of the sav- 
age are the outcome of the first effort of natural realism to cope with 
the problem of error. It is easy to see, however, that this doubling 
up of the world of existing objects will only explain a very limited 
number of dream experiences, while to the errors of waking experi- 
ence it is obviously inapplicable. Whenever, for example, the dream 
is concerned with the same events as those already experienced in 
waking life, there can be no question of appealing to a shadow world. 
Unreal events that are in conflict with the experience of one’s fellows, 
and even with one’s own more inclusive experience, must be banished 
completely from the external world. Where, then, shall they be lo- 
cated? What is more reasonable than to locate them inside the per- 
son who experiences them? for it is only upon him that the unreal 
object produces any effect. The objects of our dreams and our 
fancies, and of illusions generally, are held to exist only ‘‘in the 
mind.’’ They are like feelings and desires in being directly experi- 
enced only by a single mind. Thus the soul, already held to be the 
mysterious principle of life, and endowed with peculiar properties, 
transcending ordinary physical things, is further enriched by being 
made the habitat of the multitudinous hosts of non-existent objects. 
Still further reflection on the phenomena of error leads to the dis- 
covery of the element of relativity in all knowledge, and finally to 
the realization that no external happening can be perceived until 
after it has ceased to exist. The events we perceive as present are 


always past, for in order that anything may be perceived it must send 


energy of some kind to our sense organs, and by the time the energy 
reaches us the phase of existence which gave rise to it has passed 
away. To this universal and necessary temporal aberration of per- 
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ceived objects is added an almost equally universal spatial aberra- 
tion. For all objects that move relatively to the observer are per- 
ceived not where they are when perceived, but, at best, where they 
were when the stimulus issued from them. Not only may some of the 
stars which we see shining each night have ceased to shine years be- 
fore we were born, but even the sun which we see at a certain place 
in the sky is there no longer. The present sun, the only sun that now 
exists, we never see. It fills the space that to us appears empty. Its 
distance from what we see as the sun is measured by the distance 
through which the earth has turned on its axis in the eight minutes 
which it has taken the sun’s light to reach our eye. And in addition 
to these spatial and temporal aberrations of perception we know that 
what we perceive will depend not only upon the nature of the object 
but on the nature of the medium through which its energies have 
passed on their way to our organism; and also upon the condition of 
our sense organs and brain. Finally, we have every reason to be- 
lieve that whenever the brain is stimulated in the same way in which 
it is normally stimulated by an object, we shall experience that ob- 
ject even though it is in no sense existentially present. These many 
undeniable facts prove that error is no trivial and exceptional phe- 
nomenon, but the normal, necessary, and universal taint from which 
every perceptual experience must suffer. 

It is such considerations as these that have led to the abandon- 
ment of naive realism in favor of the second theory of the nature of 
knowledge. According to this second theory, which is exemplified in 
the philosophies of Descartes and Locke, the mind never perceives 
anything external to itself. It can perceive only its own ideas or 
states. But as it seems impossible to account for the order in which 
these ideas occur by appealing to the mind in which they occur, it is 
held to be permissible and even necessary to infer a world of external 
objects resembling to a greater or less extent the effects, or ideas, 
which they produce in us. What we perceive is now held to be only 
a picture of what really exists. Consciousness is no longer thought 
of as analogous to a light which directly illumines the extra-organic 
world, but rather as a painter’s canvas or a photographic plate 
on which objects in themselves imperceptible are represented. 
The great advantage of the second or picture theory is that it fully 
accounts for error and illusion; the disadvantage of it is that it ap- 
pears to account for nothing else. The only external world is one 
that we can never experience, the only world that we can have any 
experience of is the internal world of ideas. When we attempt to 
justify the situation by appealing to inference as the guarantee of 
this unexperienceable externality, we are met by the difficulty that 
the world we infer can only be made of the matter of experience, i. ¢., 
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can only be made up of mental pictures in new combinations. An 
inferred object is always a perceptible object, one that could be in 
some sense experienced, and, as we have seen, the only things that 
according to this view can be experienced are our mental states. 
Moreover, the world in which all our interests are centered is the 
world of experienced objects. Even if, per impossibile, we could 
justify the belief in a world beyond that which we could experience, 
it would be but a barren achievement, for such a world would con- 
tain none of the things that we see and feel. Such a so-called real 
world would be more alien to us and more thoroughly queer than 
were the ghostland or dreamland which, as we remember, the primi- 
tive realist sought to use as a home for certain of the unrealities of 
life. 

It seems very natural at such a juncture to try the experiment of - 
leaving out this world of extra-mental objects, and contenting our- 
selves with a world in which there exist only minds and their states. 
This is the third theory, the theory of subjectivism. According to it, 
there can be no object without a subject, no existence without a con- 
sciousness of it. To be, is to be perceived. The world of objects 
capable of existing independently of a knower (the belief in which 
united the natural realist and the dualistic realist) is now rejected. 
This third theory agrees with the first theory in being epistemolog- 
ically monistic, 7. e., in holding to the presentative rather than to the 
representative theory of perception, for, according to the first theory, 
whatever is perceived must exist, and according to the present theory 
whatever exists must be perceived. Naive realism subsumed the per- 
ceived as a species under the genus existent. Subjectivism subsumes 
the existent as a species under the genus perceived. But while the 
third theory has these affiliations with the first theory, it agrees with 
the second theory in regarding all perceived objects as mental states 
—ideas inhering in the mind that knows them and as inseparable 
from that mind as any accident is from the substance that owns it. 

Subjectivism has many forms, or rather, many degrees. It occurs 
in its first and most conservative form in the philosophy of Berkeley. 
Descartes and Locke, and other upholders of the dualistic epistemol- 
ogy, had already gone beyond the requirements of the picture theory 
in respect to the secondary qualities of objects. Not content with the 
doctrine that these qualities as they existed in objects could only be 
inferred, they had denied them even the inferential status which they 
accorded to primary qualities. The secondary qualities that we per- 
ceive are not even copies of what exists externally. They are the 
cloudy effects produced in the mind by combinations of primary 
qualities, and they resemble unreal objects in that they are merely 
subjective. The chief ground for this element of subjectivism in the 
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systems of dualistic realism immediately preceding Berkeley, was the 
belief that relativity to the percipient implied subjectivity. As the 
secondary qualities showed this relativity, they were condemned as 
subjective. Now it was the easiest thing in the world for Berkeley 
to show that an equal or even greater relativity pertained to the 
primary qualities. The perceived form, size, and solidity of an ob- 
ject depend quite as much upon the relation of the percipient to the 
object as do its color and temperature. If it be axiomatic that what- 
ever is relative to the perceiver exists only as an idea, why, then, the 
primary qualities which were all that remained of the physical world 
could be reduced to mere ideas. But just here Berkeley brought his 
reasoning to an abrupt stop. He refused to recognize that (1) the 
relations between ideas or the order in which they are given to us, 
and (2) the other minds that are known, are quite as relative to the 
knower as are the primary and secondary qualities of the physical 
world. I can know other minds only in so far as I have experience 
of them, and to infer their independent existence involves just as 
much and just as little of the process of objectifying and hypostatiz- 
ing my own ideas as to infer the independent existence of physical 
objects. Berkeley avoided this obvious result of his own logic by 
using the word ‘‘notion’’ to describe the knowledge of those things 
that did not depend for their existence on the fact that they were 
known. If you had an idea of a thing—say of your neighbor’s body 
—then that thing existed only as a mental state. But if you had a 
notion of a thing—say of your neighbor’s mind—then that thing was 
quite capable of existing independently of your knowing it. Con- 
sidering the vigorous eloquence with which Berkeley inveighed 
against the tendency of philosophers to substitute words for thoughts, 
it is pathetic that he should himself have furnished such a striking 
example of that very fallacy. In later times Clifford and Pearson 
did not hesitate to avail themselves of a quite similar linguistic de- 
vice for escaping the solipsistic conclusion of a consistent subjectiv- 
ism. The distinction between the physical objects which as ‘‘con- 
structs’’ exist only in the consciousness of the knower and other 
minds which as ‘‘ejects’’ can be known without being in any way 
dependent on the knower, is essentially the same both in its meaning 
and in its futility as the Berkeleian distinction of idea and notion. 
For the issue between realism and subjectivism does not arise from a 
psycho-centrie predicament—a difficulty of conceiving of objects 
apart from any consciousness—but rather from the much more rad- 
ical ‘‘ego-centrie predicament’’—the difficulty of conceiving known 
things to exist independently of my knowing them. And the poig- 
nancy of the predicament is quite independent of the nature of the 
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object itself, whether that be a physical thing like my neighbor’s 
body, or a psychical thing like my neighbor’s mind. 

Some part of this difficulty Hume saw and endeavored to meet in 
his proof that the spiritual substances of Berkeley were themselves 
mere ideas; but Hume’s position is itself subject to two criticisms: 
First, it does not escape the ego-centric predicament—for it is as diffi- 
cult to explain how one ‘‘bundle of perceptions’? can have any 
knowledge of the other equally real ‘‘bundle of perceptions’’ as to 
explain how one ‘‘spirit’’ can have knowledge of other ‘‘spirits.’’ 
Second, the Humean doctrine suffers from an additional difficulty 
peculiar to itself, in that by destroying the conception of the mind 
as a ‘‘substance,’’ it made meaningless the quite correlative concep- 
tion of perceived objects as mental ‘‘states.’’ If there is no sub- 
stance there can not be any states or accidents, and there ceases to 
be any sense in regarding the things that are known as dependent 
upon or inseparable from a knower.? 

Passing on to that form of subjectivism developed by Kant, we 
may note three points: (1) A step back toward dualism, in that he 
dallies with, even if he does not actually embrace, the dualistic notion 
of a ding-an-sich, a reality outside and beyond the realm of experi- 
enced objects which serves as their cause or ground. (2) A step in 
advance of the subjectivism of Berkeley and Hume, in that Kant re- 
duces to the subjective status not merely the facts of nature but also 
her laws, so far, at least, as they are based upon the forms of space 
and time and upon the categories. (3) There appears in the Kant- 
ian system a wholly new feature which is destined to figure promi- 
nently in later systems. I mean the dualistic conception of the 
knower, as himself a twofold being, transcendental and empirical. 
It is the transcendental or noumenal self that gives laws to nature, 
and that owns the experienced objects as its states. The empirical or 
phenomenal self, on the other hand, is simply one object among 
others, and enjoys no special primacy in its relation to the world of 
which it is a part.® 

The. post-Kantian philosophies deal with the three points just 
mentioned in the following ways: (1) The retrograde feature of 
Kant’s doctrine—the belief in the ding-an-sich—is abandoned. (2) 
The step in advance—the legislative power conferred by Kant upon 
the self as knower—is accepted and enlarged to the point of viewing 
consciousness as the source not only of the a priori forms of relation, 
but of all relations whatsoever. (3) The doctrine of the dual self is 

?For elaboration and proof of this, see the article by the author entitled 


‘*A Neglected Point in Hume’s Philosophy,’’ Philosophical Review, January, 
1905. 


°Cf. what Kant called his refutation of (Berkeleian) idealism. 
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extended to the point of identifying in one absolute self the plurality 
of transcendental selves held to by Kant, with the result that our 
various empirical selves and the objects of their experience are all 
regarded as the manifestations or fragments of a single perfect, all- 
inclusive, and eternal self. But it is not hard to see that this new 
dualism of the finite and the absolute self involves the same difficul- 
ties as those which we found in the Cartesian dualism of conscious 
state and physical object. For either the experience of the fragment 
embraces the experiences of the absolute or it does not. If the 
former, then the absolute becomes knowable, to be sure, but only at 
the cost of losing its absoluteness and being reduced to a mere 
‘*state’’ of the alleged fragment. The existence of the absolute will 
then depend upon the fact that it is known by its own fragments, 
and each fragmentary self will have to assume that its own experi- 
ence constitutes the entire universe—which is solipsism. If the other 
horn of the dilemma be chosen and the independent reality of the 
absolute is insisted upon, then it is at the cost of making the absolute 
unknowable, of reducing it to the status of the unexperienceable 
external world of the dualistic realist. The dilemma itself is the 
inevitable consequence of making knowledge an internal relation 
and hence constitutive of its objects. Indeed a large part of the 
philosophical discussion of recent years has been concerned with the 
endeavor of the absolutists to defend their doctrine from the attacks 
of empiricists of the Berkeleian and Humean tradition in such a 
way as to avoid equally the Scylla of epistemological dualism and the 
Charybdis of solipsism. But, as we have seen, the more empirical 
subjectivists of the older and strictly British school are open to the 
same criticism as that which they urge upon the absolutists, for it is 
as difficult for the Berkeleian to justify his belief in the existence of 
other spirits, or the phenomenalistic follower of Hume his belief in 
bundles or streams of experience other than his own, as for the 
absolutist to justify those features of the absolute experience which 
lie beyond the experience of the finite fragments. 

And now enter upon this troubled scene the new realists, offering 
to absolutists and phenomenalists impartially their new theory of the 
relation of knower to known. On this point all subjectivists look 
alike to them, and they make no apology for lumping together for 
purposes of epistemological discussion such ontologically diverse 
theories as those of Fichte and Berkeley, of Mr. Bradley and Pro- 
fessor Karl Pearson. Indeed, it can not be too emphatically stated 
that the theory in question is concerned primarily with this single 
problem of the relation of knower to known. As such, it has no 
direct bearing on other philosophical issues, such as those of monism 
and pluralism, eternalism and temporalism, materialism and spiritu- 
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alism, or even pragmatism and intellectualism. Of course this does 
not mean that those individuals who defend the new realism are 
without convictions on these matters, but only that as a basis for 
their clearer discussion it is first of all essential to get rid of sub- 
jectivism. 

Like most new things this new theory is in essentials very old. 
To understand its meaning it is necessary to go back beyond Kant, 
beyond Berkeley, beyond even Locke and Descartes—far back to that 
primordial common sense which believes in a world that exists inde- 
pendently of the knowing of it, but believes also that that same inde- 
pendent world can be directly presented in consciousness and not 
merely represented or copied by ‘‘ideas.’’ In short, the new realism 
is almost identical with that naive or natural realism which was the 
first of our three typic theories of the knowledge relation; and as 
such, it should be sharply distinguished from the dualistic or infer- 
ential realism of the Cartesians. 

Now the cause of the abandonment of naive realism in favor of 
the dualistic or picture theory was the apparently hopeless disagree- 
ment of the world as presented in immediate experience with the 
true or corrected system of objects in whose reality we believe. It 
follows that the first and greatest problem for the new realists is to 
amend the realism of common sense in such wise as to make it 
compatible with the universal phenomenon of error and with the 
mechanism of perception upon which that phenomenon is based and 
in terms of which it must be interpreted. 


W. P. MontacueE. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





DISCUSSION 
OPPOSITION AS CONDITION OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


N No. 16 of this volume Professor Walter B. Pitkin was kind 
enough to give a critical abstract of five essays published by 
me in the last years, all expounding one system of thought, based 
on the principle that opposition is the spring of consciousness. I 
feel very thankful to Professor Pitkin for the pains he took in draw- 
ing a very vivid and generally true picture of the line of thought I 
pursued, and I am glad that he finds me at least on the trail to truth, 
although my path diverges by a large angle from the psychological 
highroad. 
Indeed Professor Pitkin raises only one objection to the system 
contained in my writings, although, to be sure, that objection is. 
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directed against its very foundation. My critic says that either I 
mean by opposition that specific kind which exists between anti- 
thetical pairs, as for instance light and dark, or yellow and blue, as he 
generously puts it to make my situation easier, or that I understand 
opposition only in that broader sense of mutual exclusion which 
exists, for instance, between all colors. In the first case I must suc- 
cumb to the difficulty that to most objects an antithetical pair can not 
be designated; in the second, opposition could not carry the system 
built upon it, because ‘‘anything could be a sufficient precondition 
for the experiencing of anything else’’; ‘‘a sound, or a flavor, or a 
perfume, or any conceivable object with three sides, would all be 
equally efficient as ‘contraries’ with regard to a triangle.’’ 

Professor Pitkin takes into consideration both branches of this 
alternative, but he decidedly represents me as having spoken in the 
former sense. Indeed, according to him, I assume ‘‘a polarizing 
tendency in the world-stuff itself, which gives rise to all intellectual 
distinctions,’’ and he asks me to inform my readers (who would other- 
wise not be convinced) as to just what qualities (physical objects) 
do operate in antithetical pairs to effect consciousness. 

I think, however, and I am sorry that I must say so, that it is 
clearly the second sense of Professor Pitkin’s alternative in which 
the term ‘‘opposition’’ is used in my writings. In formulating 
against current psychology the charge mentioned by Professor Pitkin, 
that out of isolated perceptions (viz., such as have not a content of 
opposition against other perceptions) induction, experience of certain 
facts having certain consequences, and rational action can not arise, 
I manifestly take opposition in the sense of mutual exclusion only, 
since to establish such a charge no conception of polar antithesis is 
necessary. Indeed, in the very quotation which Professor Pitkin, in 
elucidating this charge, kindly takes from my writings, the terms 
Gegensatz and Ausschliessung are used together, separated only by 
a comma, with the precise intention of precluding the interpretation 
in the sense of polar antithesis—the former term, however, being 
generally preferred in my writings in order to demonstrate that 
at the root of consciousness there is dynamic opposition (which, 
of course, is not identical with ‘‘polar antithesis’’). If this inter- 
pretation is given to my principle, then it does follow that anything 
is a sufficient precondition for the experiencing of anything else. 
But this is just my opinion. Anything is, however, according to the 
theory I propose, the sufficient precondition for the experiencing of 
anything else with regard only to that element of the latter which is 
contained in it on that ground, that fundamentum divisionis, on 
which the two are opposed to, or exclude, each other. So a sound or 
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a flavor or a perfume makes us experience a (seen) triangle only as 
light, a lighting, or visible object. 

Let us suppose a baby just born in a room free from sound and 
odor; let us exclude for simplicity’s sake all tactual and gustatory, 
etc., impressions also, and let us suppose that a shining triangle is 
held before his eyes. The light of the triangle is not light to him in 
the same sense as it is to us, as, namely, one sort of thing; but 
it is to him the something, the stirring, the powerful, as opposed 
to the nothing, the quiet, the weak (namely, the dark), which 
environed him in his mother’s womb, unperceived then because not 
yet opposed to the impression of light, but now, in consequence of the 
actual opposition, remembered. Such a baby would have no experi- 
ence of light as distinguished from something. Let us now suppose 
that later a noise arises in his neighborhood. He takes notice of 
‘‘something again,’’ which is ‘‘not the same,’’ however, as that 
perceived until now, and he arrives at the notion of light or the 
visible as distinguished from another something.’ To experience the 
visible as a triangle, the opposition between planes having different 
outlines, or at least the opposition between numbers, must be brought 
to his perception; or, let us say, with regard to this example, more 
generally to his mind, as mathematical and geometrical conceptions 
can be formed a priori. But this again does not mean a polar anti- 
thesis, but only a mutual exclusion on another ground. Between 
specific opposition (polar antithesis) and chaotic exclusion, which 
Professor Pitkin opposes to each other, there is an intermediate sort 
of relation which is not restricted to pairs and might be called specific 
exclusion. 

To sum up: Everybody is aware that rational action requires a 
systematical knowledge of things, their division into classes, the divi- 
sion of every such class into sub-classes, and so on. What I assert is 
that consciousness is from the very beginning consciousness of system, 

1T foresee that readers unfamiliar with the writings here spoken of will find 
great difficulty in understanding the asserted difference between perception of 
light as perception of the something and its perception as perception of light. 
To remove this difficulty, I am obliged to refer to my writings, where, especially 
in ‘‘Das Beharren, etec.,’’ I try to show throughout the whole psychology how such 
differences work. Here I can only say that this difference is like that between 
perception of a tone simply as a tone and its perception as a high or a low tone. 
This difference, and the assertion that if only one tone (and silence) has 
impressed the subject so far in his lifetime, then only the former perception is 
possible to him, will perhaps more easily find acceptance than the corresponding 
assertion with regard to light. And I can further point to the fact that, whereas 
in the case when light would be the only (positive) sensation which has impressed 
a subject, it would give him, as was said, the perception of the powerful; in cases 
of other (positive) sensations also having already been experienced, this light 
would give, on the contrary, the perception of the tenderest, finest thing of all. 
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which only develops in the course of life; consciousness not only of 
‘‘this,’’ but also of ‘‘therefore not being that.”’ 

It is this idea which leads to that psychophysical theory (I can 
not allow that it is a ‘‘hypothesis’’ only) which Professor Pitkin 
somewhat approvingly reviews. 

The opposition, therefore, from which this theory derives con- 
sciousness, is nothing else but what other psychological theories call 
difference of stimuli. These theories, however, do not find the actions 
of different stimuli or their residua leading to dynamical conflicts in 
the subject,” and they do not see in such conflicts the very condition 
of consciousness, as I do. This is my answer to the request for in- 
formation with which Professor Pitkin closes his review. 

I may perhaps be allowed to mention that W. Polowzow, after 
having rather favorably reviewed my treatise ‘‘Das Beharren,’’ 
etc.,> later, in a criticism of ‘‘Die Stelle des Bewusstseins,’’ ete.,* 
finds the same difficulty with my theory as Professor Pitkin. 
Fraulein Polowzow mentions that I oppose to ‘‘seeing a dog’’ ‘‘see- 
ing no dog,’”’ and thinks that if this example is taken as typical of 
the sense of opposition in my works, my theory of the origin of 
consciousness is reduced ad absurdum. Now, I can not see why. 
‘*Seeing a dog’’ means seeing a particular form. What I maintain is 
that consciousness of a form is impossible without more than one form 
being known to the subject, and that consequently the consciousness 
of the form called a dog ean not arise in a subject without his know- 
ing at least one other form not called a dog. This may be false, but. 
I can not see why it should be absurd. 

I can not see the absurdity, although this agreement between two 
(by no means all) of my critics induced me to think the matter over 
seriously once more. Their agreement seems to me to arise simply 
from the influence of current psychology, which prevents those 
used to it from seeing the dependence which I assert. Indeed I know 
of only one systematic treatise on psychology (the ‘‘Leitfaden’’ of 
Th. Lipps) which mentions negative perceptions, such as that of see- 
ing no dog, although such perceptions manifestly form the very 
starting-point of thought. But the psychology of to-day might justly 
be called the science of mind apart from its coherence. 

I close by expressing once more my best thanks to Professor 
Pitkin. JULIUS PIKLER. 

UNIVERSITY OF BUDAPEST. , 


*Th. Lipps (‘‘Von Fihlen, Wollen und Denken,’’ second edition) does 
derive dynamical conflicts in the subject from this difference, but at the same 
time he calls this difference opposition, Gegensatz, Gegensatzlichkeit, just as I do. 

* Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, Bd. 55, 8. 154, 1910. 

* Ibid., Bd. 58, 8. 388, 1911. 
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The Presentation of Reality. HELEN WopEeHouse. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press. 1910. Pp. xii +160. 


This essay is intended as a description of knowledge from the point 
of view of a philosophical psychology. Inspection of the experience 
called knowledge, or consciousness, finds it a real presentation of object 
to subject. Many objects are not spatial—e. g., “objectives” (the con- 
tents of affirmative and negative judgments), connections of fact, other 
people’s minds—hence the object’s presence to the subject, in knowledge, 
is not essentially a spatial relation. Neither is presence in general essen- 
tially spatial. “A real thing, whatever else it may be, is the method, or 
necessity, or law, in a group of events. The laws of its nature govern the 
behavior of other objects in relation to it, and our own experience in 
respect of it... . Now ‘presence’... can only mean the actuality of 
government by the law-group in question. ... ‘I see Birmingham’ means 
that the nature of Birmingham is expressing itself in my perceptual ex- 
perience, governing the happenings there; and the contemplation of a 
thing in memory, in imagination, or in the most elaborate thought means 
exactly the same kind of fact” (pp. 70-72). 

The logical “ difference ” that makes presence knowledge is a striving 
to increase or diminish the extent of the presence. Consciousness is pres- 
ence with interest. 

To deny that knowledge is such real presentation is to deny that 
knowledge has content, unless “content” means something other than 
“ datum,” the “ given,” the “ present,” in knowledge, which no subjectivist 
says, or could think. And only by a meaningless distinction between 
content and what is contained can presentation in knowledge be thought 
to imply absence from knowledge, by a self-perpetuating recurrence of 
mediating relationships between content and container. 

It is impossible that content, an actualization of law, should be other 
than the very law, the very object; and again impossible that such object 
should be any content entirely. “ No manifestation of the object exhausts 
the object; the latter can always expand its expression and tell us more 
and more” (p. 52). “In introspection . .. we make the content of a 
given act of apprehension into the object of another act” (p. 20); but 
not even in introspection does content exhaust object. Any knowledge is 
a process, a gradual discovery. However we fix our limits, what is within 
them can develop internally. 

No one has yet offered a satisfactory account of the nature of an 
idea, and the author of this essay is convinced “that there are no such 
things as ideas. Contents and objects alike exist outside my body... . 
‘Contents’ may be admirable tools if we can keep them free from the 
taint of the old ‘ideas,’ and can remember that the things which enter 
the mind, and which therefore are partly contained in our mind, are the 
same things that exist outside our body in the ordinary physical world” 
(p. 18). “It is literally true to say that the past or the future can be 
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‘present with me,’ or that the friend I think of has ‘entered into my 
thought’ or has been ‘ much in my mind.’ .. . I can no more think of a 
thing which is outside thought than I can see a thing which is out of 
sight” (pp. 71 and 72). (“ Literally,” if these terms, usually spatial, are 
given their deeper, extra-spatial meaning.) 

Knowledge is evidently not a static, but an active relation. The object 
operates on the subject. The subject strives to alter the extent of the 
operation ; the subject reacts receptively. The verb “ know,” whose gram- 
mar implies that the subject is initially or positively active, lends itself 
to the false subjectivistic conception that knowing is constructing reality. 
It is the object that is initially and positively active. “Even if the 
whole world grows by means of our interest; even if nothing can exist 
except on condition that it is known; ... even in deliberate fiction or 
assumption, where we do wilfully create the objects that we apprehend, the 
creation is not the apprehension. .. . Whatever creates the reality that we 
find, it is not the finding, as walls that creates it, and it is this finding 
that constitutes knowledge” (pp. 7 and 8). 

If judgment is a kind of knowledge different from other ciiaieiianiitin 
it is, like all apprehension, a case of “finding something there.” It is 
more, no doubt; but, therefore, it is not pure knowledge. The modality 
of a judgment depends on the degree of limitation of content; the strength 
of conviction is equally a quality of the object, not at all of the subject. 
It depends on the steadiness of the content. “ We can not more or less 
receive except in the sense that we can receive more or less.” 

In all levels or departments of knowledge the object may be the same. 
The content is different. The object, set in a clear field in contemplation, 
unfolds before us in the contents of consciousness. Where first we found 
only sense-contents, we presently find shape and position and likeness and 
distinction, and connections with all the world, and relations on which 
inferences rest. We “think the thing out.” In a sense, the object of 
every knowledge is the universe entire; limitation of object depends on 
interest. In marginal sensations or images (where interest approaches 
the vanishing-point), and in exhaustive philosophical investigation, the 
object is the unlimited universe; the content approaches “ nothing” 
the first case, “everything” in the second. In sensations that are ele- 
ments of a focalized percept the object is a section of the physical world 
that includes my body; in the peculiar case of introspection, a former 
content is the object. Here the content may be said to cover its object; 
even here the content does not exhaust the object, which is capable of 
indefinite development internally. 

There are an indefinite number of levels of knowledge in which we 
meet non-spatial objects that therefore can not enter into sense or imagery. 
All these are brought here under the name of “thought.” Important 
examples of such non-spatial presentations were cited at the beginning. 
The yes-no determination in judgment is distinct from that of choice 
(B. Russell), and consists in the contrast between presence and absence of 
some feature in the object—a matter of content purely, not of subjective 
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act. In inference, association is undoubtedly operative constantly, but 
here also the matter of our belief is objective purely. ‘“ We find our way 
to a new conclusion in thinking as we find our way to a new district in 
exploring, not mainly by habit, but by observing the lie of the land and 
searching out the road” (p. 47). Inference is, in fact, only a special 
method for making the features of reality clear to ourselves and to others, 
and non-inferential knowledge is as common in thought as in sense. 

Among non-spatial presentations are included the minds of other 
people. When I contemplate material things, not only my object but the 
content of my mind is made of wood and stone. So when I contemplate 
my friend, the contents of my mind are “ made” of his spirit and spiritual 
activity; for this enters my consciousness and is present to my thought. 

Two chapters are devoted to the defense of the presentation of reality 
in sense and in thought, respectively. Those who regard the contents of 
sense as too near to be objective (e. g., Stout) confuse sensation with 
feeling; for no other distinction between them ever has been or could be 
offered except the objectivity of sensation and the subjectivity of feeling. 
Those, on the other hand, who think the objects of thought are too remote 
to be presented at all are under the delusion of a spatial meaning in 
“ presentation,” and of another ambiguity, that of the phrase “ immediate 
knowledge.” Inferred knowledge is said to be non-immediate, but the 
meaning is historical rather than epistemological ; that is, inferred knowl- 
edge is reached by means of other knowledge; it is by no means therefore 
out of touch with its object. The recipient act, in inference, is continu- 
ally helped and guided by a creative act—hypothesis, the making of sug- 
gestive pictures or guiding lines. Subjectivism confuses these elements 
of inference. 

Under the head of inference comes a criticism of James on conception, 
and it applies equally well to Bergson. These anti-conceptualists at- 
tribute too much to sense-experience, and miss the essential significance of 
thought. Pure sensation is the unreachable limiting case of experience 
accepted without inspection, with the given forbidden to expand. The 
immediate feeling of life does not solve, but sets, the problems of thought. 
Such feeling gives us the going thing; understanding gives us the “go” 
of it. Bradley is, on this point, in the strange company of these empiri- 
cists. They are right in counseling a modest attitude in intellect; wrong 
in their blindness to the objective realness of its content. They urge us 
to get full data, as if data were solution. They do not consider the 
involvedness of “immediacy.” The true inwardness unfolds in relations, 
and it is just the distinction between thought and sense that the former 
is the apprehension of relations, the latter the apprehension of qualities. 
Our coming to see the relations may be (historically) non-immediate; 
our seeing them is of precisely the same immediacy as that of sense. The 
effort of coming to see them is that of focusing and guiding our sight. 
There is construction, creation, in coming to see; none in seeing. 

In short, if I “know about,” I know. So, if we take the “ con- 
tent of my sensation” as the object of thought, thought knows that 
content in knowing about it. The proposition that thought can not see 
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what sense sees in an object, is a special case of the general truth that, so 
far as I am not repeating an apprehension, so far I am not apprehend- 
ing its own content—that is, the aspect of the object which I appre- 
hended before. I can apprehend my own feeling, as I do in any 
judgment about it. But, as with sensation and belief, my apprehension 
of it is not repetition of it. Subjectivity is not descriptive of feeling. 
Mind is no more subjective than objective. I can contemplate my own 
mind, or anything else in the universe, as I prove by writing about it. 
But in the nature of things I can not have within the limits of my 
presented content the receiving of that content. I can not see my face. 
It is not invisible, but I can not look two ways at once. Living, for 
James and Bergson, is more than seeing life. But this is a mistake. 
Seeing life is more, not less, than living; for seeing implies living, and 
living does not imply seeing. 

In the problem of error, a second and brief division of the essay, the 
central doctrine is that knowledge is fallible in proportion to its signifi- 
cance. If sense can not lie, it is because of its inarticulateness, not 
because of its immediacy. “The only way of avoiding error is to stop 
short of the line round our content at which it unites with a special and 
determinate universe of reality” (p. 109). As a fact, no experience that 
has ever been proposed as the unshakable foundation of belief is roomy 
enough for any belief. But this is no great matter, for it is in the whole 
of experience that the reality of the world manifests itself. In any case 
of consciousness, whether knowledge or error, a real object is presented. 
The peculiarities of our nature conditioning error are elements in the 
given objective world. The objects of error are abnormal. Their reality 

contradicts itself, becomes transparent, and finally fades away. But no 
more than other objects is the false object created by our apprehension 
of it. ‘ 

The third part, too, can only be glanced at here. It is particularly 
interesting in its justification of the objective reality of the world of 
assumption, a mansion in the “ many-mansioned universe.” 

I can create the object of perceptual experience, as in building a house, 
or I can create it in the non-actual worlds by assuming. It is dependent 
in either case on the act of creation, not on that of apprehension. I do, 
in the latter case, just what I do in the former, “enlarge reality, create 
more objects for the apprehension of myself and others. These objects 
would be real if they were only presented once and then destroyed and 
forgotten; but in most cases they have much more reality than this, since 
they are capable of being presented again and again, of being looked at in 
various aspects, of being explored and developed” (p. 138). 

Assumption is thus creation in another universe than that of the act 
of creation. The latter universe is the ground of the former. As free 
creator, I can set the law of non-contradiction aside, in assumption. 
This circumstance, it will be remarked, does seem to constitute an impor- 
tant difference in the two kinds of creation. The building of a house has 
no such freedom as this. The author evidently regards the difference as 
irrelevant to the realness of the assumption world. That rests, no doubt, 
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in the end, on the fact that it is contained in our knowledge. One can 
not treat the argument fairly in the space at present available. 

In assumption, I see the object as non-actual; in judgment, as actual. 
Assumption and judgment differ thus in content. Both differ, also in 
content, from doubt. The content of belief has external articulation; 
the outline of the content of doubt is blurred. The outline of the content 
of assumption is distinct, but overlain upon, not articulated with, an 
external universe. 

This little book is much more suggestive than wordy, and criticism is 
largely disarmed by this feature of it. It keenly glances at many of the 
hardest problems of the theory of knowledge, with an able, charming, and 
persuasive air of solving some, and an equally gracious modesty with 
regard to others. 

It is an admirably useful book to work from in a study of epistemology. 


ArtTHuUR MITCHELL. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


An Introduction to Experimental Psychology. Cuar.tes S. Myers. Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 1911. Pp. vii-+ 156. 


This little book presents very clearly and interestingly some of the prob- 
lems and results of experimental psychology. The author has chosen 
those fields that are most interesting and to which he has himself made 
most contributions. There are seven chapters: one each on touch, tem- 
perature and pain, on color vision, the Miller-Lyer and other illusions, on 
experimental esthetics, on memory, and two on mental tests. The first 
chapter for the most part gives a summary of the work of Head and Rivers 
on nerve division. The second chapter gives a brief summary of the facts 
of color vision, with some reference to theories, and then a relatively long 
summary of the work of Rivers in its bearing upon the color sense of 
savage tribes. The discussion of the Miiller-Lyer illusion makes much 
use of Rivers’s work, with summary of the theories. Contrast and con- 
fluxion are preferred to eye movements as an explanation. 

Particularly good is the chapter on memory. It gives a very useful 
summary of the results of investigations of memory, with some practical 
suggestions. The first chapter on mental tests covers ten tests of sensory 
acuity, esthesiometer tests, and different tests of fatigue. It studies the 
results obtained from groups of different mental standings and of differ- 
ent ages, and considers the relative importance of mere sensory acuity 
and intelligence in the results. The second chapter on tests, the best in 
the volume, gives the Binet-Simon tests with modifications for British 
usage. 

The work can be recommended to any interested layman, and should 
prove very useful on the topics treated as a work of reference for college 
students. 


W. B. Pivissury. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. July, 1911. Le temps selon les phi- 
losophes helléenes (pp. 5-24): P. Dunem.— According to Archytas time 
is a number determined by the general movement of the universe; time in 
general is the duration of this movement, the time between two events is 
the number of revolutions which intervene between these events. Aris- 
totle, in the “ Physics,” defines time as that which indicates the number 
of successions in any movement. Plato denies that time is a number and 
asserts that it is a certain continuous quantity which is common to all 
actions. Le tempérament nerveux, second article (pp. 25-47): J. TouLe- 
MONDE. — Persons of the nervous temperament are characterized by sub- 
mission to all sorts of fanciful ideas—obsessions with regard to their 
own health, judgments, intellectual problems. As a result they are filled 
at times with anxiety; at times are completely absorbed in thought, and 
at all times have an exaggerated idea of the value of time. The type is, 
moreover, characterized by extreme instability and by marked impression- 
ability. Les faits de Lourdes. A propos d’ouvrages recents (pp. 48-62) : 
R. Van ver Etst.—To judge of the cures at Lourdes it is necessary to 
study the facts of the cases; defenders of the miraculous healings have 
not used adequately these facts, and adverse critics have almost ignored 
them. La loi naturelle, second article (pp. 63-85): E. Brunereav. - The 
doctrine of infallible moral intuition is utterly destroyed by the facts of 
history and anthropology, and yet these same facts point to the possession 
on the part of humanity everywhere and in all times of the same funda- 
mental principles of morality. Analyses et comptes rendus: J. Dewey, 
How we Think; G. Dumesnil, Le spiritualisme; J. Segond, La priére: 
J. Louis. A Ménard, Analyse et critique des principes de la psychologie de 
W. James: F. Meutré. S. Déploige, Le conflit de la morale et de la so- 
ciologie: R. Fuorian. J. Lebreton, Les origines du dogme de la Trinité: J. 
Garpair. F. Picavet, Roscelin: R. Stmeterre. Recension des revues. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. July, 1911. Le congrés international 
de philosophie de 1911 (pp. 1-22): A. Rey. — The author’s criticism of the 
organization of the congress and an account of the general ideas that 
seemed prevalent there. Pensée théoretique et pensée pratique (pp. 23— 
41): F. Rauu.-— The affirmation of the real always involves practical af- 
firmations, so the current separation of moral truths from cosmic truths 
is artificial and inexact. La sociologie de M. Durkheim (first article) 
(pp. 41-71): G. Davy.— As M. Durkheim’s works first made precise the 
idea, object, and method of sociology, so through this and the following 
study, M. Davy aims at a definition of this science. Essai d’une classi- 
fication des états affectifs (end) (pp. 72-89): E. Tassy.—A study of two 
of the three classes of affective states distinguished in the author’s pre- 
vious article, organic affective states and psychic affective states, and a 
section on the function of intellectual activity. Analyses et comtes 
rendus. J. Rehmke, Das Bewusstsein: R. Hupert. H. Joly, Problémes 
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de science criminelle: G. Ricuarp. S. Déploige, Le conflit de la morale 
et de la sociologie: J. Srconp. N. Kostyleff, La crise de la psychologie 
expérimentale: J. DAGNAN-BouvereT. Chabrier, Les émotions et les états 
organiques: J. DacnaNn-Bovuveret. J. Pickler, Ueber die biologische 
Funktionen des Bewusstseins: J. DaGNAN-Bouveret. I. Babbit, The New 
Laocoén: C, Lato. 


McDougall, William. Body and Mind: A History and a Defense of 
Animism. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. xix+ 
384. $2.75. 


Stratton, George Malcolm. Psychology of the Religious Life. London: 
George Allen & Company, Ltd. 1911. Pp. xii+ 376. $2.75. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


A NEw psychological review, Psiche, has been lauched in Italy with 
Professor Enrico Morselli of Genoa, Professor Sante de Sanctis of Rome, 
and Professor Guido Villa of Pavia as directors, and Dr. Roberto 
Assagioli of Florence as editor-in-chief. The directors aim to make the 
new review different from previous reviews in certain respects, one of 
which will be the devotion of each number to a particular topic. It is 
planned to publish six numbers of not less than sixty-four pages each in 
the course of the present year. The subscription price is L. 8 for Italian 
and L. 10 for foreign subscriptions. Single numbers will cost L. 2. 
Communications may be addressed to Via degli Alfani, 46, Florence. 


Presipent G. Stantey Hatt, of Clark University, is giving a course 
of six lectures on “The Founders of Modern Psychology” at Columbia 
University. His program is as follows: January 16, “ Edward D. Zeller, 
the Scholar in his Field”; January 17, “ Edward von Hartmann, the 
Philosopher of Temperament”; January 23, “ Hermann Lotze, the Har- 
monizer”; January 24, “ Theodor Fechner, the Animist”; January 30, 
Hermann von Helmholtz, the Ideal Man of Science”; January 31, 
“ Wilhelm Wundt, a Scientific Philosopher.” 

Tue Houghton Mifflin Company have in press “The Classical Psy- 
chologists,” selections illustrating psychology from Anaxagoras to Wundt, 
compiled by Dr. Benjamin Rand. This work of Dr. Rand is a companion 
volume to his “ Modern Classical Philosophers” and “The Classical 
Moralists.” 


Proressor Henri Bercson, professor of philosophy of the Collége de 
France, has accepted the invitation of the Senatus Academicus of the 
University of Edinburgh to be Gifford lecturer from October, 1913, to 
October, 1915. 

Epwarp QO. Sisson, recently head of the department of education at 
the University of Washington, has been appointed professor of education 
in the newly established Reed College, at Portland, Oregon. 





